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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, April, 1900. 



A METHOD OF TEACHING METRICS. 

One great difficulty in teaching metrics is that 
the pupils are too often ignorant of the simplest 
rules of scansion and almost always insensitive 
to the aesthetic effectiveness of different verse 
forms. The first object of any teaching of me- 
trics ought to be, therefore, to develop an in- 
telligent appreciation of what the verse con- 
tributes to the general excellence of the whole. 

Unfortunately, there is, so far, no text-book 
on English Versification which systematically 
points out the rhetorical reasojis which underlie 
metrical effectiveness. In the absence of a 
satisfactory text-book I have pieced together a 
method which I wish briefly to describe, and 
as far as may be, to justify. 

The first, and perhaps the only principle of 
English verse which has not been questioned 
or rejected is that accent, or stress, is at least 
predominant. The notation which most clearly 
recognizes this is one in which unaccented 
syllables are marked by an x, and accented 
syllables either by an a, or preferably by a 
mark of accent. The strong point of this nota- 
tion is that it attempts to mark only stress ; 
the fault of other notations is that they attempt 
too much. The familiar «- of Classic prosody 
either assumes that "long" means "stressed" 
and "short" means "unstressed," and inevit- 
ably suggests an equivalence of ancient and 
modern principles, or it follows Classic rules, 
which is obviously absurd. The musical nota- 
tion of Sidney Lanier assumes equivalence of 
feet and length of line, — assumptions which 
clearly break down in hundreds of special 
cases. (Cf. Milton's "Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, 
bogs, dens, and shades of death.") 

The most frequent and apparently the most 
natural English foot is the Iambus, which con- 
sists of two syllables, the second of which re- 
ceives the stress. This is the measure of all 
English blank verse, of the sonnet, of the he- 
roic couplet, of the ballad measure, of more 
than three-fourths of our English lyrics — in 
short, of at least nine-tenths of the bulk of our 
verse. Of this enormous quantity of iambic 



verse, all the blank verse, all the heroic coup- 
lets, all the sonnets, are in the five-foot measure 
called the iambic pentameter. We may there- 
fore safely assume this five-foot iambic line to 
be the standard English measure. 

Because it is so common, therefore, I begin 
with blank verse, and because it is possible 
easily to compare its rhetoric with that of prose 
without having to account for the effects of 
rime either upon the structure of the verse, or 
upon the senses of the reader. Tennyson's 
blank verse seems best to begin with for several 
reasons : it is well-known, is uniformly of care- 
ful workmanship, in it the word-accent always 
coincides with the metrical accent, and, since 
it is practically contemporary, needs for its 
thorough understanding no study of archaic 
forms and pronunciations. To begin with, the 
class takes a hundred lines from one of the 
Idylls, and proceeds to mark the scansion. 
They are told beforehand only what an iambic 
pentameter is. At the first recitation, they are 
shown that in blank verse so good as Tenny- 
son's, the syntax need not be materially 
different from that of good prose, so that the 
rhythm seems perfectly natural. As soon as 
they grasp this idea, they see that variation 
from the normal is the obvious way to secure 
emphasis. They find that the omission or the 
distribution of a metrical accent, and the inser- 
tion of extra syllables, do not materially affect 
the swing of the verse. They find, too, that 
since there is naturally a pause at the end of 
each line, even a trochee (the reverse of the 
iambus) in the first foot does not violently dis- 
turb the movement of the line. But they see 
at once that a trochee after the first foot is 
likely to bring two accented syllables together, 
and that the shock to the movement of the 
line must be justified by a corresponding need 
for the emphasis ; as in Geraint and Enid: 

"The prince's blood spirted upon the scarf 
Dyeing it." 

Or this, from Enoch Arden: 

"Long lines of cliff, breaking, have left a chasm.'' 

In short they see that any variation from the 
normal order attracts attention, and if the vari- 
ation is solely for variety and not justified by 
a demand for emphasis in the sense, the expres- 
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sion is clearly not adapted to the idea and the 
verse is faulty. 

As soon as the students grow so used to scan- 
ning that they notice at once a variation from 
the normal, it is time to show them that a great 
many lines may he divided into feet in more 
than one way. For example, a line from the 
Morte D" Arthur: 

"Watch what thou segst, and lightly bring me word," 

may be scanned in at least four ways. The 
choice, however, is solely one of division into 
feet, and not of what syllables to accent. The 
fault is with our notation. 

Thus far the students have studied only feet ; 
they next take up the other unit of blank verse 
— the line. A pause at the end of a five-foot 
line is not only very natural, but, in the normal 
line, almost unavoidable, for sheer lack of 
breath. But a series of five-foot lines with the 
pause always and only at the ends would 
prove as monotonous as a long succession of 
purely iambic feet. The students find, there- 
fore, that in good blank verse there are often 
pauses within the line and often no pause at 
the end of the line. They find, too, that the 
line-emphasis is lessened by feminine endings 
and polysyllables accented on the antepenult. 
The distribution of pauses depends not on any 
demands of the verse but is governed, as in 
prose, by the effect in view. For example, in 
Tennyson's Ulysses, the short sentences and 
the frequent pauses within the line lend them- 
selves admirably to the old hero's intense stac- 
cato discontent. In Tithonus, however, the 
mood is dreamy and is reflected in the long 
sentences and smoothly flowing lines whose 
rhythm is subdued to an undertone. 

Next the students learn that five-foot lines 
have a tendency to break into two or more 
parts, and that this cutting of the line is called 
the caesura. They find that caesuras come 
most naturally after the fourth or sixth sylla- 
bles, but may come after any syllable, coming 
least often after the first and ninth. Where 
there is punctuation within the line, or a pro- 
nounced division into syntactical groups, the 
position of the caesura is usually clear. But 
in a great many cases, the position or even the 
presence of the caesura is altogether a matter 
of elocution. 

After a half-dozen lessons the students begin 



to see that the very monotony and lack of 
salient features make blank verse so infinitely 
adaptable. They see that the mechanical 
rhythm of foot and line is, and must be, over- 
laid with a broader, more varied sense-rhythm, 
and that it is this larger rhythm which marks 
the difference between the blank verse of the 
mere versifier and that of the masters. 

Of course the students will be very far from 
a real appreciation of the best blank verse, but 
they will be so accustomed to a measure 
marked chiefly by metre that they will be 
moderately sensitive to the effects produced 
by rime. So, when the class next takes up the 
heroic couplet, they hardly need to be told 
that the rime binds the lines together and tends 
to limit the expression of a thought to two lines. 
They see that the rime emphasizes the line- 
unit, and makes strong pauses within the line 
less easy than in blank verse, They see, too, 
that the rime-words, for the very reason that 
they rime, are more emphatic than other words 
in the line, and that if the ideas expressed in 
them do not deserve their emphasis, the verse 
will seem cheap. But this very compactness, 
they see, is what made the heroic couplet so 
exquisitely adapted to Pope's rapier-epigrams. 
So far as technique is concerned, Pope seems 
to have realized the heroic couplet's utmost 
possibilities of pointed brevity. Chaucer, on 
the other hand, seems to have achieved a mar- 
velous tour de force in making the couplet- 
rime contribute to the easy fluency of his nar- 
rative. That Chaucer's feat was marvelous 
seems tolerably clear from the fact that no 
other English poet has thus far written in heroic 
couplets narrative comparable to Chaucer's. 

At this point in the course, I have found it 
profitable to have the class turn a paragraph of 
narrative blank verseinto heroic couplets, and 
also a series of heroic couplets into blank verse. 
In order that a comparison of results may be 
at all fair, it is well to choose paragraphs that 
are not conspicuously good, for otherwise the 
class cannot avoid the feeling that they are 
comparing firstrate work with the students' 
degrading of it. If, however, the students are 
made to change ordinarily good passages from 
one form to the other they will hardly fail to 
see and to feel the difference in effect. 

The class next takes up the four-beat poems, 
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// Penseroso and V Allegro, Marmion, 
Christabel, The Ancient Mariner, and Ten- 
nyson's 5£ Agnes' 1 Eve and /><y Dream. In 
// Penseroso the paragraphing and the regu- 
larity of the feet closely resemble blank verse. 
In L' Allegro, the numerous seven-syllable 
lines give certain passages a pronounced 
trochaic effect. In Marmion, the substitutions 
of feet are more irregular, there are occasional 
three-beat lines, and the paragraphs approach 
stanza-form. In Christabel, the substitutions 
are still more irregular, and some passages 
are clearly anapaestic. In the Ancient Mariner 
we find for the first time a definite stanza 
structure, although Coleridge does not keep to 
it rigidly. In Day Dream and St. Agnes' Eve, 
Tennyson has made use of the chief character- 
istics of the four-beat measure to reach two 
almost opposite effects. The fact that the 
measure has normally only eight syllables 
makes it necessary to insert numerous extra 
syllables, or, as in the ballads, to make the 
rapidly recurring rimes suit a quick hurried 
movement, or to take advantage of the scanty 
space of the line to express deep but restrained 
emotion. The shortness of the line tempts 
either to unusual fullness or to marked compact- 
ness of expression. In Day Dream, the swing 
of the measure is marked and adds vivacity, 
but in St. Agnes' Eve the severe restraint of 
the measure, increased by the alternate three- 
beat lines, adds very considerably to the aus- 
terity of thought. 

In both poems just mentioned the rimes are 
alternate, so the number of lines in a stanza is 
likely to be some multiple of four, but with 
that exception the form is not rigid. In Palace 
of Art, however, and in To The Daisy, To F. 
D. Maurice, and In Memoriam, we find per- 
fectly definite unvarying stanza structures, 
which the students should now be able to 
appreciate, both in their limitations and in 
their advantages. All the poems mentioned, 
it will be noticed, have a compact and rather 
scanty stanza which requires clear cut, re- 
strained workmanship. My students were able 
to find out for themselves that in Palace of Art, 
for example, the short fourth line, with its 
rime coming before it is expected, makes the 
stanza admirably suited to the cameo-like 
pictures Tennyson puts into it, but that the 



very fact that the rime comes before it is ex- 
pected makes it comparatively easy for Ten- 
nyson to link stanzas together by simply soften- 
ing the last rime and getting you fairly started 
on the next stanza before you realize it. 

In the poems To The Daisy and To the 
Reverend F. D. Maurice, the riming of the 
first, second, and fourth lines, the extra syllable 
after the last accent of the third line, and the 
lilt of the fourth line, all serve to enforce their 
cheery playfulness. 

In In Memoriam, however, we have a 
seriousness of theme and a sustained dignity of 
treatment not found in any of the poems thus 
far mentioned. This sober loftiness of tone is, 
of course, primarily in the subject and in the 
poet's treatment of it, but the metrics of the 
verse contributes to the general effect. In the 
first place, the rime-scheme, as Professor Cor- 
son has pointed out, binds the stanza together, 
and yet, because the rime-emphasis of the 
fourth line is less than that of the second and 
third, the stanzas follow each other easily, 
without abrupt breaks. That the stanza struc- 
ture is distinct appears from the fact that of the 
six hundred and twenty-four stanzas only 
ninety-five are run-on. Moreover, in four 
hundred and eighteen stanzas the emphatic 
rimes of the second and third lines are softened 
by run-on lines, the third line being most often 
the one without a pause. In the second place, 
the rimes are all masculine. Out of the twelve 
hundred and forty-eight rimes, there are only 
twelve cases that could possibly be feminine — 
higher, fire, for example — and all of them can 
be and usually are monosyllabic. That is to 
say, Tennyson has here chosen to use rime 
chiefly to mark line-rhythm and not at all, as 
elsewhere, for decorative purposes. 

After the four-beat measures, the class takes 
up the shorter ones, and finds that with rare 
exceptions, they are used for comic or lyric 
effects, and always in comparatively short 
compositions. 

Since lyrics are more likely than other poems 
to make the musical element prominent, and 
since at least a part of the musical effect is due 
to sound recurrence, I have treated alliteration 
as a part of metrics, and have found this point 
in the course a convenient place for its study. 
Swinburne, so far as I know, uses both alliter- 
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ation and sound-recurrence most noticeably, 
so my class at first studies at least five hundred 
lines of his Atalanta in Calydon. They note 
not only cases of clear alliteration (that is, of 
repetition of consonant sounds at the beginning 
of syllables), but the much subtler repetition 
where only one of the sounds is initial. Then, 
after the students have a tolerably clear notion 
of how subtle and yet how inevitably effective 
this sound recurrence is, they take up, each 
one, some poem notable for its melody, and 
see how far they can analyze the adaptation of 
sound to sense. They are at least sure of 
realizing more clearly than ever before how 
wonderfully and surely thought and expression 
adapt themselves organically, and in the best 
literature are so fused that it seems that the 
idea in question can have no other fit expres- 
sion. 

In the lyric poems are also found most of the 
anapaestic, trochaic, and dactylic measures, 
although in Palgrave's Golden Treasury of 
English Songs and Lyrics more than three- 
fourths of the poems are in iambics. This 
very fact that anapaestic, trochaic and dactylic 
measures seem a bit foreign makes it easy for 
the class to see their characteristics, especially 
after spending so much time on iambic meas- 
ures. 

If we turn now rather abruptly from the short 
lines to the very long six- seven- or eight-beat 
measures, the main characteristics of the long 
lines will appear at once, and the students do 
not need to be shown that the long lines are 
likely to be cumbrous unless they have a very 
strong swing, and that they have an almost 
inevitable tendency to break near the middle 
in a strong caesura. They find clearly-marked 
stanza forms and involved rime-schemes rare, 
and they find, too, that rimes tend to occur in the 
middle of the line. 

After a few lessons on the long lines, the 
the class goes back to the five-foot measures, 
and takes up the ottava rima of Byron's Don 
Juan, and finds it a roomy stanza with a rime- 
scheme that tempts to double, triple, and 
comic rhymes. If the students turn this stanza 
into blank verse (as they did Pope's couplets), 
they find that the point of the line gravitates 
naturally and almost irresistibly to the riine- 
words, and especially to those of the final 
couplet. 



Next to the sonnet, the Spenserian stanza is 
our most important verse-form. Its rime is 
more involved than that of the ottava rima, and 
makes a more closely bound stanza, for the 
quatrains are linked by making the second 
rime of the first quatrain the first rime of the 
second quatrain. In the ottava rima, it will be 
remembered, the stanza closed with a rimed 
couplet ; the Spenserian stanza closes with an 
Alexandrine riming with the preceding line, 
the last of the second quatrain. The length of 
the stanza and the sweep of the final Alexan- 
drine tempt to fullness and richness of phrase 
and suit either emotional narrative, as in 
Childe Harold, or decorative description, as in 
Keats's Eve of St. Agnes. As in the case of 
blank verse, it seems better in treating the 
Spenserian stanza to begin with modern poets, 
reserving Spenser until the students are suffi- 
ciently familiar with the stanza not to be both- 
ered by Spenser's archaic language. 

The rimes of the Spenserian stanza, more 
clearly than in the other forms we have con- 
sidered, are very largely decorative. In order 
to show this plainly it is necessary only to read 
some stanza of Keats' Eve of St. Agnes, in 
which simple arrangement of phrases, without 
destroying the cadence, leaves out the rimes. 
The effect is striking. If the students, how- 
ever, still doubt the decorative purpose of the 
rimes, let them contrast Keats's poem with 
Tennyson's. 

The sonnet, which we have left to the last 
because it is the most complicated of our ac- 
climated verse-forms, is acknowledged to be at 
once most tempting and most difficult, Much 
as has been written about it, however, I have 
never seen any other reason explicitly given 
for its difficulty, except its scantiness. And 
yet the rhetorical reason does not seem far to 
seek. Not only does its shortness preclude a 
very great many subjects, but its arbitrary 
division into octave and sestet and its involved 
rime-scheme make it almost impossible to find 
subjects which seem to justify the form into 
which the sonnet forces them. Most sonnets 
lack inevitableness ; you say : Yes, these are 
poetic thoughts, poetically expressed, but after 
all they might about as well be fourteen-line 
poems on some other less arbitrary rime- 
scheme. Shakspere 's sonnets have sometimes 
been criticized for departing from the strict 
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Italian form, and yet rhetorically they justify 
themselves, for they consist of three quatrains 
with a couplet conclusion, and the rime-scheme 
fits the logical division. In other words, as 
Prof. Corson is so fond of saying, the verse- 
form is organic, and you cannot substitute an- 
other rime-scheme that will be so appropriate. 

After as much study of the sonnet as time 
permits, the class should return to blank verse 
and take it up historically, for they have now 
enough knowledge of technique to make a his- 
torical method profitable. Moreover, a return 
to blank verse after a long course in rimed 
measures, impresses them forcibly with the 
reasons why blank verse is so superbly adapt- 
able to the expression of so many moods. 

If there is no time for this historical study in 
class, the teacher can assign topics in it for out- 
side work, to be reported on privately or before 
the class. 

The course thus outlined is meant for a class 
that meets once a week throughout the year, 
but it can be cut down or expanded to suit 
different conditions. I have had in mind one 
main purpose, — to show my students as far as 
might be the effectiveness of different verse- 
forms. By taking blank verse first, the stu- 
dents are unable to apply any preconceived 
notions about poetry, and have to fall back on 
plain rhetoric. Once fairly started, however, 
they can study rimed measures and long and 
short verses from a rhetorical standpoint, 
without much danger of going far astray. I 
have chosen always poems of recognized 
worth, and so far as possible, poems in which 
some one metrical effect is either prominent or 
clearly traceable. 

The essential features of my plan are the 
beginning with blank verse and the sharp con- 
trast of different measures and effects. I am 
not sure that it makes much difference whether 
we take first the long measures or the short 
ones, or whether or not we finish up the study 
of verse-lengths before we take up stanza-struc- 
ture. 

By the end of the course students should not 
only see, but feel and understand that one defi- 
nite problem of versification is always the effect 
of the verse on sentence-structure and of this 
latter in softening or enforcing metrical struc- 



ture. In some verse-forms, as in blank verse, 
the verse-structure is as unobstrusive as may 
be; in others, as in the heroic couplet, the verse- 
form almost compels sententious sentences. 
In short, they should see that the versification 
of good poetry is not an arbitrary ornament, 
but an essential, organic part of the whole. 

Edward P. Morton. 
University of Indiana. 



MOLfERE'S L'AVARE AND LE 
DRAME BOURGEOIS. 

The article on the "Source of f Avare" in the 
January number of the Notes suggested the 
timeliness of calling attention to one of the in- 
fluences which that play exerted on eighteenth 
century drama, an influence which does not 
seem to have been placed to its credit by the 
writers who have especially treated of the his- 
tory of the French theater. For it would appear 
that l' Avare furnished one of the elements 
which contributed to the development of La 
Chaussee's Comidie larmoyante and the mod- 
ern drame. The connection between Moliere 
and La Chaussee is made by Destouches in this 
case, a fact which may have occasioned the 
oversight of the critics. Lanson, for instance, 
who does ample justice to the new tone and 
sentiments of Destouches' le Glorieux (see 
his doctor's dissertation on Nivelle de la 
Chaussie, Paris 1887, pp. 122-125), fails to men- 
tion where Destouches found an important 
part of his material. It was in V Avare. 

We remember that le Glorieux is a mixture 
of the comedy of character and the comedy of 
manners. The comedy of character consists 
in the portraiture of le Glorieux, his love af- 
fair with Isabelle forming the plot. In this 
part of the play there is no essential variation 
from the serious comedy of the seventeenth 
century. The comedy of manners consists in 
the love of the son of the house, Valere, for 
his sister's attendant, Lisette, who is made her 
suitor's social equal by the arrival of her long- 
lost father, Lycandre. This sub-plot contains 
the novelty of the play. It has pathetic scenes, 
abounds in virtuous sentiments, and affirms the 
inherent goodness of human nature, all leading 
features of La Chaussee's comedies which began 



